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Toward a Christian Rural Civilization 


A CREED FOR LIVING 


Let me be the self the potter dreamed I'd be; 
Let me have the faith my tears demand of me: 
Let me grow a love the world expects of me; 


Let me find a cause that pulls the best from me: 
This I make my creed, and let it plant the seeds 
For a life God needs to save a world that bleeds. 


—The Late BisHop SCHUYLER E. GARTH 


Preliminary Report on Mission to India 
and the Far East 


By JOHN H. REISNER* 


. In carrying forward my Mission for the development of 
omprehensive plans for Rehabilitation under Christian 
auspices in India, Burma, China, Korea, Japan and Philip- 
pines, | Kept in mind the following basic principles adopted 

y the Rural Missions Cooperating Committee, September, 

1946: ‘ 

1. This rehabilitation program is an inherent part of the 
‘Christian movement. Under no circumstances can re- 
habilitation funds be recognized as relieving organiza- 
tions and institutions of their responsibility in the use 
of available local resources. 

2. The economic welfare of the Christian community is 
inextricably bound up with the economic welfare of 
all other groups in the community and in the country 
as a whole. 

3. Any rehabilitation program should seek first the full 
utilization of local resources in personnel, funds and 
institutions, and, where necessary, additional financing 
should be provided in order to make their programs as 
effective as possible. 

4. All parts of the program must be closely integrated 
into a unified whole. This integration must be done 
at the training center level as well as at the village 
level. 

5. Rehabilitation projects and programs should be de- 
veloped that are creative in character and that will 
exert the greatest possible influence in the solution of 
fundamental problems. 


* from an Address by Mr. John H. Reisner before a joint 
Gton ct the Committee of Reference and Counsel and the Rural 
Missions Cooperating Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of N.A., June 5, 1947. 


6. To insure permanent results rehabilitation programs 
should be projected on a ten-year basis. 


7. Any program should be so projected that at the end 


of ten years it will become integrated into the total 
Christian movement. 

8. The best method of help is to provide the means by 
which people can help themselves and enjoy a sense 
of achievement. 

9. It is better to undertake a limited program and do it 
thoroughly than to distribute funds among a multi- 
plicity of projects. 

10. The greatest return on expenditures in such a program 
will be measured in terms of the development of 
trained and devoted personalities. 

11. Under no circumstances should funds be used in such 
a way as to weaken the responsibility of local groups 
to finance local programs, or in any way weaken the 
present effort towards self support. 


My first plea everywhere has been that if we are really 
going to get down to brass tacks on this village problem 
we have got to concentrate enough power to do the job 
that needs to be done, in the same way that we concentrate 
power in a college-or hospital. We can no longer approach 
it piecemeal with a little health here, a bit of agriculture 
there, a home program somewhere else, almost no youth 
work anywhere, industrial schools that rarely affect the 
village, and with the pastor’s program taking in only a 
part of life! 


My second plea has been that we recognize the fact that 
the achievement of Christian discipleship and witnessing 
to one’s faith in God through Christ are phases of the same 
process. They are inseparable. Christian discipleship -is 
achieved principally (1) in family and home relationships, 
(2) in the way a livelihood is gained as farmer, labourer,, 
weaver, carpenter, sweeper, and (3) in our near and far 
community relationships. Economic improvement can easily 
become a secularizing influence. In the development of a. 
rural rehabilitation program integrated: into the Christian 
enterprise, I have assumed that this very real and ever-— 
present danger must be clearly recognized and guarded 
against. The most potent factor in the spread of Christianity 
in India has been the witness of Christian personal and 
family living. Christian witness is effective only to the 
degree to which Christian discipleship has been achieved. 


My third plea has been that we now begin to build a 
village program on our most successful experience and 
what is now the fairly generally accepted philosophy of a 
comprehensive and integrated program built around the 


total needs of the village. This experience is not as wide- 
spread as it might be but we find outstanding examples of 
it in India, China, and Africa. The poverty of the villager, 
involving illiteracy, ill-health, malnutrition, poor housing, 
absence of trade and industrial skills, lack of opportunity 
for productive use of time, inadequate recreation, and other 
Social, economic, and spiritual disabilities represents a 
closely interwoven pattern of living. If we are going to 
effect changes in this pattern, we must change both the 
woof and the warp. It is not only a meagre church pro- 
gram, or better agriculture, or better home life, or addi- 
tional productive opportunities, but a whole new pattern 
of life that must be our goal. It can be done, if we will to 
do it and organize our objectives and resources accordingly. 


My fourth plea has been for united, cooperative endeavor 
as the only possible way the job can be done adequately. No 
one mission or Church has the resources in personnel and 
funds to provide the necessary research, training, and 
service features that are called for. 


Therefore, we have sought to establish in each language 
area in which our American churches have a major con- 
cern, on a union and cooperative basis, a Christian Village 
Service and Training Centre, at which enough power would 
be concentrated to deal with the needs of the whole life 
of the village—where the personnel has only one major 
responsibility—that to the village and particularly to the 
Christian community, to help it to weave a new pattern 
of Christian living, and to weave it whole. This calls for 
the very best trained and devoted nationals and mission- 
aries, and for an integration of the program both in the 
villages and at the center. The minimum personnel called 
for would include an agriculturist, a village industries per- 
son, a home worker, a health worker, a recreation and 
youth worker, and one skilled in religious education and 
worship. 

Three major problems have everywhere been present. 


The most serious one is that of adequately trained and 
experienced personnel. I have wondered why this should 
be so when our whole Christian movement for the last 
fifty years has become increasingly rooted in the village. 


The second is that of cooperation. Union of effort, the 
pooling of resources, in trained and devoted personalities at 
a few centers to begin with, seems to me the only possible 
way we can work out, and extend, the more effective tech- 
niques and practices that will bring about the desired 
results. 


The third problem is one of integration. Everyone is 
enthusiastic about his own work. But how, for example, 
do we integrate our program for better agriculture and for 
religious nurture and worship? We have farmers who are 
Christians; but how many Christian farmers have we, who 
understand the hand of God in all of their farm operations, 
whose experience as farmers leads them to an understand- 
ing and consciousness of God in their daily work? How do 
we integrate the teaching of the pastor and that of the 
health worker? Are not the laws of the functioning of the 
body divinely ordained? Is not healthy living a religious 
experience? 

We must rediscover the interrelationships and the 
wholeness of life. God is both Creator and Redeemer. Sec- 
ularism has no place in God’s world except we put it there. 
A Christian program must be Christian through and 


through; all of life must be integrated in it, and all of life’s | 
needs must be met by it. Otherwise it is only partially, 
Christian. cath ; 

A satisfying agriculture and rural life for the village 
peoples of Asia must be built upon ethical and religious 


foundations. Any program of rehabilitation must provide | 


the values to live by, as well as the material things to live | 


with. There must be the principle of self help on the part | 


of the people so that they can enjoy a sense of achievement. 


TENTATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS | 

I. GENERAL | 
One. thousand new specially trained rural missionaries — 
capable of dealing with the varying but practical problems | 
of village living—including vocation, the home, health, 
recreation and youth—religious education adapted to rural 
experiences and rural worship integrated into the total 
religious program of the village churches. | 


II. InpIA | 

1. A minimum of one Rural Service and. Training Center. © 
with specialized staff for each language area. These wil} 
operate on a non-institutional basis. 

2. Support for Technical Services, Inc. (N. India) 

3. Development of Allahabad Agricultural Institute (in— 
cluding the Home Making Department) as a union-— 
cooperative enterprise as the Christian College for Rural 
Life in India with functions of Teaching, Research anc 
Extension. : 

4. Support for the research and extension work in nutri- 
tion and food research of the Women’s Christian College. 
Madras. 

5. Support of at least one project to develop the leather 
industry in a Chamar area. ‘ 

6. Support for the Economic Committee of the National 
Christian Council. 


7. Scholarships for use both in India and America for 


special training in Indian leadership. 


III. Burma (incomplete) 


1. A minimum of one Service and Training Center, Bassein 
Karen Area. ci 


IV. CHINA : 

1. Rural Service and Training Centers as necessary. 

2. A Secretary on the Life and Work of the Rural Church 
for the National Christian Council, with sustaining 
budget. 

3. Whatever may be necessary to finance a vigorous rural 
publication program in excess of whatever help can be 
provided by the Lit. and Lit. Committee of the F.M.C. 

4. Support of an adequate research program in Home and 
Family Life. 

5. Adequate support for the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry of the University of Nanking that it may 
(a) continue to hold its undisputed leadership, (b) 
pioneer in new fields such as soil conservation and 
(c) cooperate with Rural Service Centers and other 
Christian groups: over and above what may be expected 
from the United Board for Christian Colleges in China. 

6. Scholarships for use in China and America for Chinese 
Trainees. 


v. JAPAN 
1, Three hundred rural missionaries—included in I. 


Pa Necessary support for. the Kyodaus 25-year Commission, 
on the Life and Work of the Rural Church. 


3. Christian Rural Service and Training Centers, one the 
»-national center. 


. A Christian Rural Magazine. 
- A Christian Rural Fellowship. 


6. Scholarships for use in Japan and America for J apanese 
Trainees. 


VI. Korea 

1. At least fifty Rural Missionaries—included in I—to be 
assigned to Rural Service and Training Centers. 

2. Christian Rural Magazines. 

3. Scholarships for training Koreans. 


Vil. THEe PHILIPPINES ; 

1. Support of Secretary and office on the Life and Work of 
the Rural Church. 

2. At least fifty Rural Missionaries—included in I. 


3. Organizational and supervisory staff and capital for 
Rural Credit Unions. 


4. Support of Service Department of Agriculture at Silli- 
_ man University. 
5. Christian Rural Magazines in at least two languages. 
6. Scholarships for use in the Philippines and America for 
Filipino Trainees. 
7. Possibly a colonization project. 


oO 


The village church is the growing edge of the whole 
Christian enterprise yet it receives the least help and en- 
couragement._I was sent out to assist in the development 
of plans for rural rehabilitation. You cannot have rural re- 
habilitation without agriculture, and the primary fact about 
agriculture is its inherent ethical and religious implications. 
The farmer of all men is a partner in the recreative proc- 
esses of God which take place before our eyes constantly. 
It is amazing that of all people it is the Christians who tend 
to secularize agriculture and fail to recognize its ethical 
and religious implications. Christianity will never be estab- 
lished until it is rooted in the village family and in the 
Tural community. 

All I ask is that we put into this Christian enterprise the 
cost of a destroyer or two, or a dozen bombers. We cannot 
win the peace unless we pay for it. The difficulty is that we 
have been dealing in terms of a God of small dimensions. 
The situation now calls us to revise our estimate of God’s 
power and of what he wants us to do. 


Singing in the Rain 
By CHARLES SWAN 


People are planting seeds. There is something in this 
work that turns the mind in hope into God’s future. This 
is a season full of the promptings of prayer. With a new- 
made “Service for Blessing Fields and Gardens,” I pro- 
ceeded one day to the Christian congregations on one circuit 
of this District. There were, of course, numbers of families 
who do not have planting at this season of the year, and 
some families who do not have any gardens or fields at all. 


At the first village they were about to plant rice. It was 
raining and we sang and prayed in the rain. The village 


' 


basket maker gave us a cross of split bamboo to place in 
the corner of the field to mark that portion dedicated as a. 
contribution to the Church. This Hindu craftsman, conse- ; 
quently, felt that he was part of the proceedings, and be-. 
came very much interested. The pastor-teacher wrote down 
the names of those who had dedicated portions of their 
fields to the Church. 


I found that the owners of the rice fields had always had 
their fields “blessed” in previous years by the local ‘Pujari’” 
or medicine man. In the old ritual, the Pujari always plants 
the first seeds. I had not planned on doing this, but when 
the seed was put into my hand by the owner of the field, I 
very naturally broadcast it in the manner of ancient usage, 
This planting was done just before the Cross was placed — 
as a marker. It is a little ceremonial that comes of the 
villager’s sense of the mystery of growth. 


Next year I shall try to take out improved seed for 
planting in the corners dedicated to the support of the 
Church. The people will not mind much if we experiment 
in this corner, though they customarily hesitate to use any 
seed except that which comes from harvests of the very . 
fields they plant. 


There was not a single case of hesitance in promising 
a corner of the field for the work of the Church. We talked 
about giving to the Church in order to counteract the 
common notions of fearful necessity for propitiating the 
terrible and capricious Unseen. The people seemed to feel 
it right and proper to dedicate a portion. ue 


Two old men said, “Now, Sahib, see that we have a 
good harvest.” Something of the old magical and bargain- 
ing psychology probably entered into many minds. And 
naturally it was the oldest warriors who spoke out their 
minds: after all, isn’t the law of the village, “The survival 
of the fightingest?”’ 


I feel that the words in the service and the participation 
of the people themselves in the prayers and responses 
(rather than leaving them out) are the chief factors in | 
combating the misconceptions that are likely to arise. 
Though I did not always read the whole Service through, 
and though sometimes it didn’t seem appropriate to read 
certain verses about blessing herds and flocks, I did bring 
out, in my reading, as clearly as possible the chief clear 
sentences of the Scripture. 

In one village I made friends with the money ‘lender. 
Allahabad is his home and he seemed to know something 
about measures to check erosion, such as have been worked | 
out by the Allahabad Agricultural Institute. He added up 


the cost of a retaining dam; it might be a matter of a we 


hundred rupees or more. “After all,” he concluded, “don’t © 
we get the same results in fertility by sacrificing a rooster 
and using a few coppers worth of saffron?” 

When all is considered, I think it can be regarded as a 
step out of darkness into the light when we reject the 
paraphernalia of the “Pujari,”’ the feathers and the saffron 
and the meaningless mumbling, and stand simply and 
reverently in the field to read in clear and understandable 
accents the great lines of Scripture: ; 

. For your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things. But seek Ye first His Kingdom 
and His righteousness and all these things shall be added 
unto you.”—Baptist Missionary Review, January-February, 
1947. 


El Vergel, Chile 


One should also speak of the nursery from which hun- 
dreds of thousands of forest trees and fruit trees have been 
Shipped to farms in every corner of the “Shoestring Re- 
public”; of the orchards where experimentation has been 
carried on to discover what new varieties of fruits can be 
grown in Chile and placed on the South American and 
world markets; of the herd of fine Holstein-Friesian cattle 
that has from 40 to 50 cows in milk all the time; and of 
the activities of the farm proper. As for the farm, let it be 
said that last year it produced 5,185 bushels of wheat, 868 
bushels of lentils, 1,072 bushels of oats, 260 bushels of 
beans, 402 bushels of peas, 2,000 bushels of potatoes, and 
2,000 bushels of corn, in addition to what goes into the 
silos for the cattle. Last year more than 400 bushels of 
seed corn were sold. 

But El Vergel exists, not for cattle, for apples, nor for 
bushels of corn or oats, as such. It is primarily a missionary 
school and farm, and it exists for the training of under- 
privileged Chilean boys—and sometimes girls—in order 
to make them better farmers, Christian farmers. Its concep- 
tion and program are based on the fact that Chile, like 
most of South America, is agricultural, but that the farm- 
ers are mostly peasants or peons working on land they 
do not own. It is a country of wealthy (often absentee) 
landlords and poverty-stricken tillers of the soil. El Vergel 
attempts to show the path for the training of middle-class 
farmers; it takes the sons of peons, gives them a superior 
knowledge of agriculture, and enables them gradually to 
acquire farm lands of their own. Having been taught better 
._ working and living conditions, these boys will not be 
content with the undemocratic system of great holdings 
of inherited agricultural lands. Thus El Vergel exists, and 
Dr. Bullock serves as its director, to make better farmers. 

At this writing, there are forty-two young men study- 
ing the three R’s, farming, and the Christian way of better 
living at the farm and school. The course of study covers 
three years. The boys have their classes in the forenoon, 
and in the afternoon they work in the gardens, carpenter 
shop, blacksmith shop, dairy, nursery, and farm. By chang- 
ing their work each month, they become acquainted with all 
the different phases of farming. 

In general, the course of study is similar to that given 
in the “practical” schools of agriculture in Chile. There 
are, however, two very important differences: (1) the 
practical work is carried on under good commercial condi- 
tions; and (2) the atmosphere of the school is Christian. 
All the boys have a daily Bible class, and attendance at 
Sunday-morning worship is required. The boys pay a fee 
equivalent to about half the actual cost of their board and 
laundry. Scholarships are available for the needy. 

Seventy-three boys in twelve classes have been gradu- 
ated from the school. Several of these were Araucanian 
Indian boys, who are now working on their own lands. 
Five of the graduates are back in El Vergel. One is in 
charge of the dairy and another of the flower gardens and 
ornamental plants, while the other three are employed 
respectively in the nursery, in the shops, and in the barns 
and granaries. Two of these five boys are sons of Vergel 
workmen. 

Dillman Samuel Bullock, the Principal, was “born to 
the farm” in Lapeer county, Michigan, where members 
of his family still make their home. His pioneering in- 


stincts and ambitions came from his father, a man who) 
bought new types of farm machinery and owned the first: 
silo in the region, even though the neighbors laughed and | 
said the cows would get drunk! His father had alfalfa) 
when it was first being experimented with in the county, | 
used home-tested seed corn, and really paid attention to) 
such original matters as weather conditions, soil fertility,, 
and rotation of crops. It was only natural that such a} 
father should encourage his son’s rural interests——From | 
“In the Shoestring Republic,” by W. W. Reid, Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.| 


Rural Service Exhibit 


Mission AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 
KatpapI, NoRTH ARCOT 


From Mr. J. J. DeValois we learn of a successful Rural] 
Service Exhibit held at their Center, January 29-February 
1, 1947. Says, Mr. DeValois, “Experience has shown that) 
one of the most effective ways for creating interest in bet= 
ter crops and livestock is by promoting free competition dl 
through Rural Fairs. Our primary object is to encourage + 
village people to produce the very best poultry, cattle. , 
goats, vegetables, fruits, grains, hand-work, etc., and gather ° 
all in one place for a few days. The entries are then | 
judged by a competent impartial person and appropriate } 
prizes are awarded. : 

“In this way people learn what faults to avoid, what good | 
points to stress, and thereby improve future production. | 
Villagers and visitors can also see what others have beer 
able to produce and are inspired to undertake similar im~ 
provements. The value of friendly competition is great ane | 
we have seen some excellent results from our work along i 
these lines for the past fifteen years.” 

One of the important aspects of the 1947 exhibit was the : 
fact that there were over eighty contributors toward its; 
expense. We note, that, at least, 95 percent of these were ! 
indigenous people and organizations. Such contributions ; 
cannot meet the full expenses of an exhibit but local par~ ! 
ticipation is of great value. 


Religion and Life 


One of the greatest problems confronting us in America , 
is that of achieving the right conception of and bringing | 
about the right relationship between the spiritual and | 
physical phases of life. Certainly the churches and all. 
Christians have a great responsibility in cultivating and | 
developing a much keener sense of stewardship concerning ! 
the way we use our natural resources. | 

“Are we conserving and using the income from our’ 
natural resources in accordance with God’s purpose and | 
will?” is a question that might well be placed above every 
church and school door in America. Only as we “Seek first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness” in all of life’s’ 
relationship can we make our best contributions toward | 
being a blessing to the unborn generations.—A. H. RAPKING. . 


It is difficult for the average American to realize that the : 
vast majority of the earth’s people have never had enough | 
to eat. Yet such appears to be the hard record of history. . 
Even before World War II two-thirds of the earth’s people | 
were “chronically undernourished.” 

—Population Bulletin, Summer, 1946. 
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The Christian Rural Fellowship 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


“To promote Christian ideals for agriculture and rural life; to interpret the spiritual and teligious values which 
inhere in the processes of agriculture and the relationships of rural life; to magnify and dignify the rural church; to 


provide a means of fellowship and cooperation among rural agencies: Toward a Christian Rural Ciulizatiog © 


MEMBERSHIPS 
Subscribing $1.00; Contributing $5.00 
Sustaining $10. 00; Patron $25.00 


A Voluntary Membership Organization 


i 
Cuirrorp L. SAMUELSON, Chairman 


Mrs. Otts Moore, Vice- ‘Chairman 
JoHN H. REIsner, Secretary and Treasurer 
Ira W. Moomaw, Assoc. Sec’y. and Asst. Treas. 


STATE BRANCHES OF THE CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


Iowa CHRISTIAN eas FELLOWSHIP 


Chairman: Hon. P. Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa 

Secretary: Prof. ¥. H. Stacy, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Program Director: Rev. Calvin Schnucker, University of Du- 
buque, Dubuque, Iowa 


KENTUCKY CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


Chairman: Rev. Fred. H. DeJong, Gray Hawk, Kentucky 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Thomas C. Rhea, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary: Dr. Harold F. Kaufman 


NEw HAMPSHIRE CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


Chairman: Rev. Walter Brockway, R.F.D. 1, feuparn, N. H. 
Secretary: Rev. Herbert Cooper, Chesterfield, N. 


New YorRK CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President; Rev. Philip N. Pitcher, Springville, P. 
pcre: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, New 
or 


OHIO CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. William Stauffer, Sugarcreek, Ohio 
Secretary: 


PENNSYLVANIA CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. John Baxter Howes, Town Hill, Pa. 
Secretary: Rev. Theodore C. Scheifele, Hartleton, Pa. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


CONGREGATIONAL-CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Robert I. Howland, Franklin, New York 
Secretary: Mrs. Paul Wible, R.D., Sullivan, Indiana 

DISCIPLES caine FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. D. Hamner, Livingston, Tenn. 
Secretary: Rev. actin H. Wilson, Keithsburg, Il. 

FRIENDS OF THE SOIL 
Chairman: Rev. Eugene Smathers, Big Lick, Tenn. 
Secretary: Rev. Francis A. Drake, Pinehurst, N. C. 

GEORGIA COUNCIL OF TOWN AND CouNtTRY PASTORS 
Secretary: Rev. V. A. Edwards, Fort Valley, Georgia 


JOHN FREDERIC OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. Walter Brockway, R.F.D. 1, Auburn, N. H. 
Secretary: Mrs. Helen Yeagle, Londonderry, Ne 


METHODIST RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Ray F. Magnuson, Waverly, Nebraska 
Treasurer: Rev. Ralph K. Kofoed, Sandwich, IU. 
Membership Secretary: Rev. Russell V. Carr, Hutchinson, Minn. 
MISSISSIPPI COUNCIL OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PASTORS 
Secretary: Rev. W. K. Fox, Edwards, Miss. 
PRESBYTERIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. Harry E. Bicksler, Charleston, Il. 
Secretary: Rev. Louis V. Barber, Potts Grove, Pa. 


RuRAL WORKERS FELLOWSHIP OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


President: Rev. W. Francis Allison, Belvidere, N. J. 
Secretary: Rev. Ralph J. Kendall, Box 86, Eutaw, Ala. 


SEVENTH Day Baptist CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


Chairman: Rev. Marion C. Van Horn, Lost Creek, West Virginia 
Secretary: Mr. Roswell P. Seager, Salem, West Virginia 


INDIA, CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


Executive Secretary: Dr. Arthur T. Mosher, Allahabad Agricul- 
tural Institute, Allahabad, India 


* 


New Christian Rural Fellowships Organized 
During the current year a Christian Rural Fellowship 


_ was formed for the state of Kentucky with the Rev. Fred 
om DeJong as Chairman, the Rev. Thomas C. Rhea as 


Membership Secretary and Treasurer and Dr. Harold F. 


Kaufman as Secretary. 


The Christian Rural Fellowship of India is now making 


progress with Dr. Arthur Mosher as Secretary. It can fill 


a most useful role in the distribution of Christian literature 
and in helping to integrate the various Christian rural 


interests. 


Rural Demonstration Centre, Pasumalai, India 
(A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE) 


The Centre reviews briefly its fourth year’s work with 


; gratefulness to God and to those who helped with their 


donations, personal help and good wishes. The Centre’s 
Program includes the following: Farmers’ Gatherings, Co- 


operative Societies, Night Schools, Circulating Library, 
Subsidiary Cottage Industries (poultry, bees, improved © 
vegetables, fruit trees, etc.), Intercommunal Games and 
Sports, Training Students for Rural Work, Work Among 
Children and Mothers., 

The Centre inspires new life and cooperation in the 
varied village activities as a result of which two more 
milk cooperative societies have been started in two differ- 
ent villages. They get more income by the sale of milk 


through the Madura Milk Union and have milk for their 


own children. 

The Cutch breed of goats—is a better milch breed. 
About 65 services were given the country goats by our 
sire. Of the six night schools, one small building was newly 
put up by the self effort of the Kilaneri villagers. Five 
villages are benefited by the circulating library. About 1000 
persons make use of this opportunity. Besides volley ball, 
Chadugudu was also introduced for the annual village 
tournament. Trophies were awarded to the winners. Eighty- 


four village teachers and others took regular and syste- 
matic Rural Service training. 


Though the Centre has some income by the sale of its 
products such as eggs, milk, honey and soap, it depends 
largely upon contributions made by friends and public 
bodies. We heartily welcome your suggestions. With your 
help, we hope to extend the sphere of work in the year 
ahead.—L. L. LoRBEER AND G. JOHN ROSE. 


Nanking Agricultural College 


Since China is seventy-five per cent agricultural, the 
task of rural reconstruction is one of her most urgent 
problems. 

The Christian colleges, toward whose support American 
churches and United Service to China contribute, have 
pioneered in applying scientific knowledge to China’s agri- 
culture. In the agricultural colleges at Lingnan and Nan- 
king, and in the departments of Fukien Christian and West 
China Union Universities, important experimental work 
has been done in. plant breeding, horticulture and animal 
_ improvement. 

The aim of the college has been to cover every aspect of 
agricultural improvement in China’s rural life. They have 
' introduced the-development, multiplication and distribu- 
tion of improved seed; have taught better methods of culti- 
vation, fertilization, harvesting, storing and marketing; 
have modernized farm implements and machinery; have 
taught the farmer how to fight the rice borer, cotton aphis 
and other pests; have improved economic management 
through cooperatives; and have educated rural workers and 
conducted extension work among rural people. 


From the plant-breeding experiments alone have come 
almost forty varieties of improved seed for China’s eight 
basic crops. The seed improvement program of the Univer- 
sity of Nanking’s College of Agriculture was once reputed 
to be the largest in the Far East. 

Nanking’s agricultural college is the leading institution 
of its kind in China today. Of all Chinese students who 
have ever gone abroad to study agriculture, more than 
forty-four per cent are Nanking alumni. And of the seven- 
teen agricultural colleges in the country, seven are headed 

by graduates of this Christian college. 

- During the next ten years Nanking plans tc help train its 
share of the thousands of students needed to aid the gov- 
ernment in carrying out its nation-wide Agricultural Im- 
provement Program. The college will also assist all rural 
churches and church organizations throughout China that 
are doing agricultural extension and technical supervision. 
—World Call, April, 1947. 


Rural News from Japan 


Rev. A. R. Stone, President of the Japan Christian Rural 
Service and Training Centre, in a recent letter writes: 


“T have had many encouraging and exhilarating experi- 
ences in the last two months; but they have all been out 
in the grass roots sections. I had a three-day tour in 
Fukushima Ken, a four-day tour in Shizuoka Ken, and a 
four-day tour in Saitama Ken. I spoke to combined school 
and farm groups, met with school teachers and with village 
fathers. Everywhere I found a welcome mat, an eagerness 
for Christian rural reconstruction and a desire to learn of 


the Christian message. I found rural ministers who pill 
in a hard time through the war now as recognized com~ 
munity leaders. It is these encouraging experiences 
grass roots level which give me the pep to keep on he 
mering away here in the Centre.” 


Growth of the World Population 


The relation between the number of people and the food | 
supply is at once the most obvious and the most funda- 
mental of all demographic relationships. Before the sev-> 
enteenth century, population size, distribution, and rates } 
of increase within local areas were determined largely by | 
the food which could be produced regularly within those » 
areas. Food deficiencies and ignorance of the basic prin- | ' 
ciples of diet -and sanitation produced appallingly high | 
death rates, even in normal periods. Recurring famines and — 
epidemics tended to wipe out the natural increase of good | | 
years. Population increase was slow and irregular’, but the 
general trend of population was upward. It is sina 
that 500 million people lived in the world of 1650. 


A general improvement in the conditions of living whick q 
began in the seventeenth century resulted in rates of in- 
crease unparalleled in world history. The agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial revolutions brought assured food 
supplies, public sanitation, medical science, general educa= 
tion, and expanding consumer incomes to an increasing — 
proportion of the people of the Western world. The in-~ | 
creased agricultural productivity, relative political stabil-— 
ity, and minimum famine and epidemic controls which 
accompanied the world-wide expansion of the economy of 
the West resulted in accelerated rates of increase in the 
great agrarian regions of southern and eastern Asia. The 
world’s population, which had increased to only 500 mil- 
lions by 1650, increased to more than 2 billions by 1940. 


Practically all regions of the world have participated in 
the population increase of the last three centuries, although 
at widely varying rates at the various time periods. The 
population of the Americas increased at an extraordinary > 
rate, owing to the coincidence of heavy immigration and 
high rates of natural increase. The population of Africa, 
on the other hand, remained relatively stationary until the — 
middle of the nineteenth century. In the three centuries | 
between 1650 and 1940 Europe not only furnished the 
migrants who peopled the Americas and Oceania but quad- 
rupled its own population. If the generally accepted esti- 
mates are valid, the population of Asia practically trebled 
during this period. In the recent period, rates of increase 
have been slowing down for Europe, speeding up for Asia— 


The population of India grew at the rate of 1.4 percent 
per year between 1931 and 1941, producing a net increase 
of 50 million people and the average annual percentage 
rates of increase between the most recent censuses were 
1.4 for Burma, 1.2 for Korea, 2.2 for the Philippine Islands, 
and 2.4 for Formosa. 


Implications for Agriculture. Agricultural overpopula- 
tion and the pressure of population on the land are de- 
creasing problems in the demographically advanced nations 
of the West. But aging or aged populations present many 
new types of adjustment problems to national or world 
agriculture. ... 

A slowing growth of Western peoples is a fact to which 
agricultural population and agricultural policy must be 
adjusted. The future growth of population in Asia, Africa 


y lesser areas of the world, however, is related 
to the improvement of health conditions, the in- 
of agricultural production, and the development 
£ facilities for trade. National and international policies 
vith reference to the production and distribution of agri- 
ultural commodities will have a direct influence on the 
‘ate of population growth. 


Local Difficulties. Population increase may continue to 
re rapid in Africa and the agrarian regions of Latin Amer- 
ca, but no real problems of population pressure need 
levelop. Potential resources of both continents are sufficient 
o care for any growth that is likely to occur during the 
lemographic transition which will accompany the indus- 
Tialization and modernization of economics. Certain local 
ireas of acute overpopulation may present difficult local 
yroblems. The dense population of the valley of the Nile 
nay have to be dispersed over a wider area, but space is 
itvailable for such dispersal. Population problems may be 
lifficult, but they are not insoluble. 


Major Problem. Mainland Asia will offer the major 
»opulation problem of the world during the coming decades. 
ixpressed in its simplest terms, it is a race between the 
sxpansion of agricultural and industrial productivity and 
the accelerated rate of population growth due to declining 
nortality. The real demographic need in Asia is to devise 
ways by which the diffusion of the small-family pattern 
among the peasants may be quickened. If that diffusion 
decurs through the slow process of diffusion from the cities 
to the countryside, truly incredible increases in agricul- 
tural and industrial productivity would be required to pro- 
vide minimum levels of living for the increasing popula- 
tions. If such increases were not forthcoming, mortality 
could not continue its downward course. Thus the educa- 
tion and social enlightenment of the rural peoples of Asia 
are essential elements in the solution of the economic and 
demographic problems of the continent—By IRENE B. 
TAEUBER, Land Policy Review. 


Journey among Mission Schools in India 


‘Traveling over 3500 miles, visiting various schools and 
meeting many teachers and students, one has interesting 
things to report. First, there are the significant adaptations 
of some of our finest educational procedures to meet the 
needs of special fields. May I mention several splendid types 
of work? However, in doing so, I am sure that I shall omit 
others equally good. 

At Sumankhetam, Pendra Road, there is a special effort 
for family life education among the girls. As students, they 
live and plan as families, raising some of their food, and 
marketing with the family in mind. They discuss good 
family relations in the class and are urged to practice 
them in their respective “houses.” Could a village girl 
have better preparation for life in her own community? 

At the Hawa Bagh Training College, one saw a specially 
good training center for teachers. It was exceptional in its 
delightful atmosphere between students and teachers, and 
the freedom allowed for individual development. I was 
impressed by the simple, joyous atmosphere among the 
children and unusual initiative and real purpose of educa- 
tion on the part of the administrative officers. 

Allahabad Agricultural Institute gave me an insight into 
India’s great need for more emphasis upon the country’s 


‘pressing agricultural and home problems. Its Departments 
of Home Economics, Rural Home Betterment and Extension 
Service are steps in the right direction. This type of down- 
to-earth approach to India’s elemental needs must be 
greatly strengthened. 


At Saharanpur, we met the leaders in the Christian Home 
Movement. Here were assembled representatives of youth 
groups, instructors in seminaries and others for a three-day 
Workshop. Representatives from the various districts pre- 
‘sented programs being developed in their respective areas 
for Christian Home and Family Life emphasis. Some of the 
delegates believed that the Workshop presents a new and 
effective approach to problems of family life and home- 
making as a part of Christian fulfillment—Mary SwrEeny 


SOURCE BOOK ON HOME AND FAMILY LIFE by Dr. 
Irma Highbaugh. Agricultural Missions, Inc., is publishing 
a new Source Book on Home and Family Life by Dr. Irma 
Highbaugh, who is a missionary to China and a specialist 
in Home and Family Relations. The book is now in the 
press and prepublication orders indicate the keen demand 
for this type of literature. The book, well printed, 396 pages, 


bound in blue cloth, sells for $1.50. The following are some _ 


chapter heads: 


Christian Nurture in the Home 
Child Guidance and Parent Education 
Preparation for Marriage and Home Making 


“This book fills a great need for material that is Christian 
in spirit and scientific in its findings.”—Mabel Ruth Nowlin 

Order from Agricultural Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Village Education and Evangelistic Work 
By HELEN E. FEHR 


We have not succeeded in accomplishing everything we 
had hoped to, but we believe that on the whole we have 
moved forward. 


Bastar District enjoys an exceedingly happy and coop- 
erative spirit among the workers of the Men’s and Women’s 
Divisions. No distinctions are drawn between the workers 
of the different groups and responsibilities are shared in 
every respect. This has united us in all purposes and we ' 
believe it accounts for the wholesome growth in the home 
and church life. Likewise the evangelistic, medical and 
educational work have been drawn together under the 
one program. The Bastar District Training Center in Seona- 
guda is the place where many of the plans for the work 
are suggested and come into fruition, for it is while we are 
thinking together in the institutes that we discover new 
and better ways of carrying on the work. 


There were three very profitable weeks spent with the 
Short Term school teachers and with women who met in 
two different institutes. During the time of the institutes, 
the women laid plans for the entire year’s work. The 
program during the week in the institute included classes 
in Worship, Standards of a Christian Home, How to Con- 
duct W.S.C.S. Meetings, Story Telling, Health, Recreation 
and the Learning of Songs and Worship Material for the 
regular worship service in the village. The Institute for 

Note—Miss Mary Sweeny, Specialist in Home and Family Life of 


Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, is spending one year in India as 
special consultant, under the auspices of Agricultural Missions, Inc. 


Short Term School teachers was an inspiration as well as a 
challenging task. The majority of the teachers were young 
men who had never taugh before and were quite un- 
familiar with methods. They fell into line, however, and 
learned to teach adults to read by new literacy methods, 
how to keep children interested in acquiring the tools of 
reading and number work, how to care for simple ailments, 
how to plan a recreational program for the village, which 
is so poor in such opportunities, and what to teach in 
order to enable the villager to have a fuller share in the 
worship service of the village. It may not be amiss here 
to report that three of these young men were boys who 
had been suspended or expelled from the Central School, 
but they had returned to the villages and expressed a wil- 
lingness and desire to share in this work. The final service 
of consecration was a sacred moment for us all. The utter 
silence in the little church as each teacher lit his or her 
little light and placed it on the cross with a prayer for 
strength to serve and a promise to give one’s best gave the 
experience dignity and reverence. 

The program of the Short Term Schools, like all other 
aspects, is based on the five basic needs of life. Health, 
knowledge, economic improvement, enrichment of social 
life and deeper religious faith. Classes in language and 
arithmetic, health, citizenship and recreation, handicrafts 
and religion constitute the program. The Moving School 
paid a visit to each place and brought a wider program 
and one more definitely related to the adult group, using 
methods of visual education and practical demonstrations. 
Easter week was an occasion for specialized religious teach- 
ing and Health Week was observed during the period the 
school was in session. The opening or closing of the school 
is a festive occasion with community dinners held in most 
places. There were six Short Term Schools this year with 
an enrolment of 75 men, 49 women, 79 boys and 26 girls. 
One has only to be present on the opening and closing day 
of such schools to realize the growth which can take place 
with intensive training over a short period. 

In the villages in other circuits, the wives of the workers 
have begun to realize their responsibility for the Christian- 
izing of the group through deeper religious life in the 

_homes. Plans were made for each Christian home to have a 
cross painted at the front door and for a family altar to 
be established. The 100 per cent observance of the Family 
Altar has not been achieved, but a big step forward has 
been made and its influence is being felt in the church life. 
Likewise the Lord’s Acre plan has been established: and 
many of the women have also signed pledges and are 
caring for their Lord’s Acre project. This is not only a 
source of income to the church, but more important a 
source of enrichment of Christian experience and a deepen- 
ing of sense of responsibility. 

During the year, one new. building has been erected at 
the Village Training Center.:This is to be storehouse, li- 
brary, community house and dispensary all in one. During 
the coming year, we shall have a fly shuttle loom in each 
circuit and we hope to have a weaver’s institute. A survey 
of one circuit alone reveals 200 Christian weavers and, if 
we can get them to use better methods and work cooper- 
atively, we shall have helped to build the church econom- 
ically too. 

During the year the Red Cross Society of Jagdalpur has 
opened several centers where “ragi,’” a kind of millet rich 


in calcium, shark liver oil and milk are distribu 
to a designated number of children who are undernou SI 
This has served to emphasize the work which we h; 


i 
been doing from the educational point of view. = . 
i 

It is never possible to predict what the day may bring 
forth, but of one thing we can be sure—He leads the way.— 
Forty-Third Annual Report, The Central Provinces 
Woman’s Conference of the Methodist Church, wit | 4 
India. 


wa yy 


W. A. Anderson — 


Dr. W. A. Anderson, who has for many years taught | 
rural missionaries at Cornell, is making a full year’s tour’ 
among the younger church communities, beginning Sep- | 
tember 1, 1947. He will proceed first to the Near East where ; 
with Dr. Neale Alter, he will consult with missionaries anc 
national leaders concerning social and community needs. 
From the Near East he will travel to India where he wili 
be stationed at Allahabad Agricultural Institute. There he | 
will be available for special counsel on rural church ane | 
community problems. He will go from India to China with 
headquarters at Nanking University. There he will be guest 
Professor of Rural Sociology and will give much time to a 
firsthand study of needs and opportunities for service in 


rural China today. 


All who wish to avail themselves of Dr. Anderson’s visit | 
should write to him at the appropriate address. 


Rural Missions Training Courses 


1. THE SPECIAL ONE-YEAR COURSE FOR RURAL. 
MISSIONARIES will open at Cornell University, Septem- 

ber 23, 1947. This course is being planned with special ref- 
erence to post-war Rehabilitation problems and will be of 
help and interest to missionaries working in rural areas. 


2. EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SHORT-COURSE FOR RU- 
RAL MISSIONARIES. This course will be conducted during — 
January, 1948. i 


3. SEMINAR ON EXTENSION EDUCATION METHODS. | 
This seminar or Workshop will be held at U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., in February, 

1948. 


4. COURSES IN RURAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
at Scarritt College Rural Center, Crossville, Tennessee. 
This course will be held during the spring of 1948 and 
emphasis will be in line with the best experience in rural 
Christian development. 


5. HOME AND FAMILY LIFE. The increasing need for 
emphasis upon Christian home and family life should 
make this a popular course. It will be conducted in coop- 
eration with the staff of the well-known Merrill-Palmer 
Institute at Detroit during the late spring of 1948. 


* * * 


For further information about any of these courses please 
address I. W. Moomaw, Educational Secretary, Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


